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them, and especially when the passage in question was certainly written 
years after the event. It happens, moreover, that the Moniteur never 
published any such report as that which Talleyrand alleges was the occa- 
sion for Napoleon's outburst of anger. The fact that Napoleon imme- 
diately afterward consented to the selection of Fesch as president of 
the National Council also casts suspicion upon the authenticity of the 
entire incident. Possibly Welschinger has some other authority for the 
affair, but as his text stands it exhibits a singularly faulty method. 

The critical apparatus is extremely defective. Many important state- 
ments are left without citations. There is no bibliography or discus- 
sion of authorities, save here and there a line or two in the text or the 
notes. There is not even a list of the editions used in the citations. As 
usual in French monographs, there is no index. Despite these faults, 
and others which would require a more extended notice, the work has 
considerable merit. The author's partiality for Pius VII. and his evi- 
dent exaggeration of the pope's sufferings do not entirely conceal the 
really heroic resistance which the pope made to the tremendous pres- 
sure brought to bear .upon him by Napoleon. Some strong, if not 
altogether conclusive arguments are brought against views of the 
Savona note of May 19, 181 1, and the Fontainebleau Concordat which 
hitherto have been widely received. 

Frank Maloy Anderson. 

The Duke of Reichstadt {Napoleon the Second). By Edward de 
Wertheimer. (London and New York: John Lane Company. 
1905. Pp. xvi, 463.) 

This is a free and very readable. translation of Wertheimer's excel- 
lent German volume published in 1902. To the historian its value lies 
in its scholarly method and the new materials on which it is based. 
Welschinger in his Roi de Rome (1897), aside from some rather meagre 
sources in the Paris archives, contented himself mainly with printed 
material — old pamphlets and memoirs (especially those of Prokesch- 
Osten and Montbel) ; he made a personal visit to Vienna, but regretted 
to find that the Austrian archives, both public and private, " soient peu 
abondantes aujourd'hui en documents relatifs au fils de Napoleon " 
(preface, p. vi). Wertheimer shows how little founded is this regret. 
His biography is based primarily on sources heretofore unused : Metter- 
nich's private letters to Hudelist at Prague ; the full daily reports of the 
Austrian secret police at home and abroad; the frequent reports and 
posthumous papers of the young Napoleon's governor, Count Dietrich- 
stein ; the diary of his tutor, Baron Obenaus ; the private papers of the 
Metternich and Schwarzenberg families; and the archives of Prussia 
and Parma. He is thus able to correct on many a page the misstate- 
ments of memoir writers which have been accepted by historians. To 
give but two out of many instances : Metternich in his Memoirs, written 
long after Napoleon's fall and the unfortunate outcome of the marriage 
with Marie Louise, not unnaturally insists that the original idea of the 
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marriage was Napoleon's, and that his own attitude throughout was 
strictly passive and expectant. His letters at the time, however, and an 
unpublished memorandum evidently expressing his ideas, show his ex- 
treme eagerness to promote an arrangement which would make him 
appear to be the savior of the Austrian monarchy. Similarly, Prokesch- 
Osten overemphasizes the Duke of Reichstadt's generous unwillingness 
to return to France unless unquestionably desired by a majority of the 
French people, and the Emperor Francis's willingness to allow him to 
go. But the emperor's real attitude is expressed in his words to Belliard 
(the accuracy of which Welschinger doubts without sufficient reason) : 
" I am well aware I could injure Louis Philippe through him [the Duke 
of Reichstadt], but such an idea is far removed from my thoughts. I 
have brought him up as a stranger to France" (p. 354). Nevertheless, 
the existence of " Napoleon II." continued to be a bugbear to the 
Orleanist monarchy until his death. 

The general reader, for whom this handsome volume is evidently 
intended, will find that the events and persons in the life of this son of 
Napoleon stand out sharp, clear, and interesting. The picture with 
which he is familiar from Edmond Rostand's L'Aiglon is not, on the 
whole, far from the true one. In his earliest years, however, the duke 
was a more healthy, normal, and well-grown boy than is usually sup- 
posed. It was not till his fifteenth year that it began to be noticed 
that his circulation was poor, his chest too narrow, and his throat very 
subject to cold and catarrh, all of which were made worse by his 
unwillingness to protect himself properly. It was quick consumption, 
and not a debauchee's exhaustion, which caused his death in 1832. 
That he often appeared to visitors so sad, cold, and distrustful was 
largely due to the unhappiness and constant mystery and evasion which 
surrounded his earliest years at Vienna. In 1816, when he was only 
five years old, his French attendants were sent away, in order that 
all remembrance of the past might be washed from his mind. It was 
a great concession that he was allowed in his prayers to pray for his 
father, though he did not know where he was. Most pathetic is his 
unsatisfied curiosity on this point. One day he asked if it was true 
that his father was in America? in England? in the East Indies? 
On being assured that he was not, the boy persisted he had heard his 
father was in exile somewhere. " What ? In exile ? How could that 
be possible or probable ? " was all his embarrassed tutor could say, and 
hastened to change the subject (p. 282). 

Some errors have slipped into the translation: the Austrian police 
identification of the four-year-old King of Rome, sent to the frontiers 
during the Hundred Days to prevent the possibility of his abduction, is 
an understatement in the original (2^ Schuh hoch) , but is absurd when 
further reduced in the translation to " 2 ft. in height " (p. 164) ; he was 
created Duke of Reichstadt July 22, 1818, not June 22 (p. 421); some 
proper names are mutilated, but not beyond recognition. A more 
serious criticism lies in the fact that Wertheimer, out of the fullness of 
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his knowledge of the sources, is able to give so many quotations which 
show a strong Napoleonic feeling in France at various times, especially 
in 1830, that the reader is in danger of getting the impression that 
France was nearer to having a Napoleon II. on the throne than was 
actually the fact. Nevertheless, this book with its good index and 
illustrations is the best on the subject. Sidney B. Fay. 

Geschichte Europas seit den Vertrdgen von 181 5 bis zum Frankfurter 
Frieden von 187 1. Von Alfred Stern. Vierter Band (Zweite 
Abteilung, Erster Band). (Stuttgart and Berlin: J. G. Cot- 
ta'sche Buchhandlung Nachfolger. 1905. Pp. xviii, 617.) 

The fourth volume of Professor Alfred Stern's history of Europe 
is the first of the second division of his work, which is to treat of the 
history of Europe from 1830 to 1848. It differs neither in style nor 
in treatment from the volumes which have preceded it, and like them 
is distinguished for accuracy, thoroughness, and impartiality and shows 
a constant revision and extension of existing knowledge derived from 
the large number of new documents which Professor Stern has un- 
earthed in London, Paris, Berlin, Frankfort, Karlsruhe, The Hague, 
Florence, Zurich, and Bern. A possible defect may be discerned in the 
limitation of the subject-matter to political history only, and in the 
exclusion of social, economic, and religious affairs except as they throw 
light on political events. A more serious defect is the absence of an 
index — a defect characteristic of German publications — which, in a work 
of reference such as this is likely to become, is a very great incon- 
venience. Unlike many German works it was written in a simple and 
direct style, wanting perhaps at times in smoothness and elegance, but 
nevertheless always interesting and suggestive. 

The present volume possesses a unity that is due to its treatment of a 
single theme, namely the Revolution of 1830 in France, its immediate 
consequences, and the reaction that everywhere followed. Beginning 
with the publication of the July Ordinances, it carries the history of the 
July Monarchy to the inauguration of the Perier ministry; and then, 
following up the effects of the revolution, it deals with the revolt in the 
Netherlands, the uprising in Poland, the various insurrectionary move- 
ments in Italy that mark the second stage in the early history of the 
Risorgimento, the agitation in Germany, the constitutional struggle in 
Switzerland, and the attitude of the Powers toward the organizations 
classed under the general head of Young Europe. In the case of each 
country except Belgium, where the events in the founding of the young 
kingdom are traced to 1840, the narrative closes with the events which 
mark the first stages of the reaction : the passing of the September laws 
of 1835 in France, the restoration of Russia's power in Poland in 1832, 
the seizure of Ancona by the French and the withdrawal of the English 
representative from the conference at Rome in the same year, the 
Vienna conferences of 1834 that formed the high-water mark of Metter- 



